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the stamp OF education on life. 


more particularly in a woman, whose special natural p 0 w er 
lies in the exercise of discrimination, ,n the use of intellect, 
and social tact— ‘ the liner female sense, as Tennyson calls 
it-which is so soon blunted, and when lost is generally 

irrecoverable. , . , 

The fourth and last mark is one which is sometimes ft 
think erroneously) regarded as a purely emotional, as apart 
from, an intellectual quality. I mean a large-hearted , broad- 
minded sympathy with varying temperaments and opp os i te 
convictions to our own. Mr. Maurice, we ha\ e been recently 
reminded, used to say that he was himself a downright, 
thorough-going Tory, a downright, thorough-going Whig’ 
and a downright, thorough-going Radical ; and that not 
because he was an eclectic, for he detested the name, but from 
conviction. It is, of course, entirely true that all political or 
religious convictions worthy of the name represent some 
true aspect of life and thought, and that we must therefore 
accord them not only tolerance, but in a sense, adherence. 
The world would be a dull place if every question were 
considered on its merits ; but for all that, some merits exist, 
and claim our recognition. We would not aim at a narrower 
spirit than that of your founder, though we may be unable 
to justify our position as fully and finely as he. 

Breadth ol view is not, however, the characteristic I wish 
to lay stress upon, for imperfect data may be the cause of it, 
but sympathy with truth in all its forms is the greatest of 
intellectual endowments, and its cultivation should be among 
our life-long aims. 

The two last tests which 1 have selected have, I am 
convinced, moral and spiritual as well as intellectual roots: they 
are marks of the education of the heart and the spirit, as well 
as of the head. They well become those who, as Children of 
e . 'k ' S C must take care to reproduce the characteristics of 
eir race and the tokens of Divine Heredity. A just judg- 
and a large heart are ripe fruits which belong to the 
t v and autumn rather than to the spring-time of life* but 

it iJ 5 Llr C processes begin now. At every stage of existence 
and afi / rememl:)er that all true education is for fifr> 

cv - I 1 . D. Maurice was the Founder of Queen’s College. 


1HK INTEREST OF LIFE IN CHILDHOOD 

AND YOUTH. 

B\ ihe Rev. C. A. Whittuck, 

Rector, of Great Shefford. 

III. EDLCA 1 ION AND CHARACTER. 

The Starting Point of Character.— Education, however, has 
an influence on character, not only as the result, whether 
directly or indirectly, of personal influences, but also more 
generally. It is, indeed, not until these personal and tutelary 
influences have done their work and the pupil's mind has 
been formed on a basis independent of them, that character 
in the strict sense makes its appearance. For however else 
character may be defined, it is at least something which 
belongs to the self as such. Nay, rightly understood, the 
character is the self rather than something belonging to this 
latter ; it is that which the self has come to be, no matter 
by what process or under what influences. 

For our present purpose, character may be analysed into 
three elements, (x) Interest; (2) Independence; (3) Suscepti- 
bility to ideals. Of course character need not be, and as a 
matter of fact seldom is, equally developed in all these three 
directions. Thus, when we speak of anyone as having much 
or little character, we often have in view only some one of 
these considerations. According to its essential idea, however, 
character is constituted by reference to all three of them. 

(1) Interest . — Interest is of two kinds. It is either [a) an 
interest which the mind takes in the objects of its activity on 
account of what they are as revelations of itself \ or [b] an 
interest which the mind takes in those objects on account of 

what they are in themselves. 

(a) The favourite employment of youthful energies, both 
bodily and mental, takes at first the form of a trial of strength, 
whether in reference to persons or things. Anything, in 
short, interests young people at this stage which elicits t eir 
powers, and which brings them into a relation to t e acts 
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.round them capable of being; appreciated by themselves. ]„ 
„ eases, the whole (for there always « a whole) at which 
i" mind aims is simply that of the real.sat.on of personal!,,, 


Formal Self-Development.— 'Pne youth when he exercises 
himself in counting, or in learning by heart, or in climbing 
trees, or in running a race, is only obtaining a fuller sense of 
what’ he himself is on the strength of the evidence as to 
what he can do. 

Every result of the mental or bodily activity thus exerted 
is, as it were, a mirror held up to the mind in which to see 
itself. Such results are at once landmarks of what the self 
has done, and at the same time tests of what the self can 
do to take possession of the external world. 

It is well known, however, that this merely self-centred 
interest of the mind fails to give satisfaction beyond a certain 
point. Thus, competition in reference to persons , be it in 
intellectual or in athletic pursuits, is at first an entirely 
healthful influence ; it is a means of self-measurement, a 
provocative and inducement to self-exertion. But competi- 
tion, after a certain time and beyond a certain limit, defeats 
its own ends in this respect ; the activity thus produced 
becomes either meaningless and without a motive, or else 
aims only at prize-winning and self-glorification. 

Similarly, trials of strength in reference to things , help us 
at first to know our powers, and to obtain a mastery over 
external obstacles. But trials of strength, if multiplied and 
persisted in, promote only a love of display, or become mere 
exercises of hardihood. Besides, after a time, the mind 
hungers for a further and more substantial diet, and if this 
hunger is not allayed, there ensues a feeling of emptiness 
which is in its turn productive of many morbid complications 

not always easy to trace, but none the less really due to this 
cause. 


— >-.115 merely rormal development advances to [6) a 

m ercst in things, by means of growth in the knowledg 
conceptions. 

. e f ra nsition as thus effected . — For except in its 
ginmngs, the discWcr^ for pu rp 


conceptions, 

7^ fra, „ «, mus effected. — For except in its 
of ,Tf u gS ’ ! 6 dlschar g e of certain functions for purp 
wh a r tv. ?° W r ge Cannot P rocee d in entire indifferent 
is or the sake of which the machinery is thi 
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some education of the character T • . , accompanied by 
with reorient t .• -u acter and intellect in the matters 

mavnot and of ^ are P ro P osed - The learner 

in each off f d ° 6S not > ex haust all that is contained 

in each of the several ends to which he devotes himself, but 

he necessarily forms conceptions which stimulate him in this 


Education in reference to the two sides of Self-Development.— 
It is the function of education to help to effect this transition 
from mere self-evolution to self-evolution by reference to the 
subject matter of experience. For as there can be no real 
interest, so there can be no character, unless at least some 
progress has been made in this latter direction. As a mattter 
of fact, the extent of this progress is in many cases the 
determining consideration as regards character. Hence, one 
test of a good education is its power of enabling the mind to 
pass from the first kind of interest to the second. Thus, 
ancient or at all events Greek — educational methods were 
superior to their modern equivalents in the promotion of a 
healthy interest of the first class — i.e ., the formal side of self- 
development was better cared for by them, owing to their 
being less exclusively dependent on the overstrained in- 
fluences of competition. Rut on the other hand, ancient 
education was inferior to modern (owing to the unique 
capacity of this latter for enabling the mind of youth to 
picture and seize hold of concrete facts, and owing to its 
effective and attractive presentation of these facts) in the 
promotion of a healthy interest of the second class. 

The Interest Created must be Progressive . — But besides that 
the development of character requires this transference of 
interest from the formal to the actual, it requires also that the 
new interest created should not be prematurely stereotyped. 
The materials in which it is desired to interest the mind 
should be distributed and arranged in such a manner as for 
them to make their appeal not merely on account of what 
they are singly and separately, but also on account of what 
they are collectively. For the pupil has not a^ yet learnt 
what it means to be interested in any one thing, and in or er 
to advance to this knowledge he requires a synthesis o 
relationships. Now, if there is a well-designed connexion 
between the points which the mind traverses under these 
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circumstances, not merely is the intellectual appetite sharpened, 
but a rudimentary perception is thus imparted of those li nks 
and correspondences the discovery of which is a necessary 
preliminary to any healthful interest of a more specific kind. 
For if education would end, it must also in a measure at least 
begin, by producing a sense of intelligible sequence and 

ordered harmony. 

Qualifications. — Of course, in a practical system of education, 
safeguards would have to be provided against the possible 
danger of a too great diffusion of interest resulting from 
this process. But here our only object is to show how 
education may assist the enlargement of the character, and 
therefore we are not called on to insist on the necessity of 
thoroughness, without which, however, there can assuredly 
be no education worthy of the name. Xor again, can the 
need of concentration, in the sense of specialisation, be here 
taken into account further than to say, what is sufficiently 
obvious otherwise, viz., that in all cases individual aptitudes 
must be considered, and that what cannot be taught so as for 
it to be assimilated, had better not be taught at all. If, on 
the other hand, by specialisation, in this sense is meant an 
education narrowly limited in respect of its subject matter, 
all we can say is that the ethical value of such an education 
is relatively inconsiderable. Specialisation has its proper 
place in the moral life of adults, but not in that of childhood 
and youth ; though even if it be attempted in the latter case, 
the general influences of education — in the large sense — 
might still take effect on the character through the medium 
of home associations and school surroundings. 

Want of Interest . — But what shall we say of want of 
interest r i.e., of those only too frequent cases in which educa- 
tion fails to produce the desired effect, and the character 
therefore remains uninfluenced by it. 

Even in these cases at least in the more favourable ones 
of this class— the result, however inadequate, need not be 
w oily unsatisfactory. The formal qualifications which 
survive, may even then be a means of introducing order and 
arrangement into the mind, notwithstanding that little or no 
interest is taken in the subject matter of experience on its 
own account. A person so influenced would still have 
certain elementary canons of criticism, though not developed 
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judgments upon^en' IndXngs Y ° f ^ 

fiction 7 They five usuallv t T! ind in '™ rks ° f 

part in easy circumstances, and areYften^ d" Y ”?? 
considerable sweetness hv wn r ten endovved with 
deficiency in stre g h \f 5 S “~ing .for their 

there ire tW« n r X- , cnaracter - On the other hand, 
there are those of this class who sink to the dead level of 

conventional etiquette, with a bare minimum of Y r early 

education remaining over to them, and who are without te 

native sweetness of character which might, as we have jus! 

seen, lend a certain charm to lives otherwise vapid and 

Reactions .— But more remarkable than either of these 
effects of an abortive education, is the reaction which it is 
apt to provoke against itself. In this case, the self being 
in a state of vacancy, owing to its having never opened 
its eyes to more than the mere feeble and fitful glimmering 
of its own character, and having now lost the power to 
repair its past neglect, ascribes the fault of its failure 
in this respect, not to itself, but to the educational system. 
What then happens, is that the consciousness of failure acts 
on minds of a certain class as a cause of estrangement from 
the educational methods adopted, this feeling being often 
associated with a spirit of resentment, and sometimes with an 
inclination to set in opposition to the old system, another 
and more attractive one. No one who is familiar with the 
biographies of great men, can be ignorant how often such 
men have owed their first inspiration in the direction in which 
they have afterwards succeeded to this reaction. On the 
other hand, minds less vigorously constituted, simply retain 
the sense of an injustice which has been done them without 
much further effect being produced by this sense. Of course 
in all such cases, the failure may really be due to the methods, 
rather than to the pupil’s neglect to profit by them, and 
indeed it must often happen that a course of education does 
not suit the bent of the mind at some particular time. Our 
point, however, is simply that on whichever side the fault 
lies, the reaction is liable to be produced. 

(2) Independence . — Character is probably more often 
regarded from this point of view than from any other. 
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Independence of character is, however, liable to present 
t"elf under many spurious forms, and its true nature is 
therefore not unfrequently misconceived In what then 
does this same independence consist r Vi e shall best answer 
this question by considering what that is, in respect 0 f 
which the independence is desired. 

The other side of “ Interest.”— Now, if we attend to what 
has been said above with reference to interest as an attribute 
of character, it will appear that that merging of the self 
in the subject matter of experience requires to be supple- 
mented by an assertion of independence on the part of 
the self in regard to the same subject matter. The mind 
must be liberated from its subserviency to its materials, 
regain its freedom, and in that sense become independent. 

The character therefore acquires its independence by 
a process of disengagement and by consequence of self- 
recovery. But, for this purpose an entrance must be 
effected into the very heart of that upon which the mind 
is engaged, in order that the mind may make it its own. 
The self must win its freedom by subjection to the not-self, 
and with this end in view must obey the rules, laws, and 
principles, which are proper to the understanding and 
appreciation of each of its several objects. 

Real and spurious forms of Independence. — From this it 
will easily be seen how widely independence — as thus con- 
ceived differs from mere self-assertion, tenacity of will, 
and strength of purpose. These latter do not necessarily 
involve the appropriation by the self of its object, but on 
the contrary may and often do mean that a strenuous 
resistance is offered to any inclination in this direction. 

Now, it is precisely by virtue of its requiring this assimi- 
lation of foreign matter that independence of character 
becomes the subject of education. It is, however, only in 
regard to a comparatively limited class of ends that education 
If 0rd j f nari ly k’ ought to bear on this problem of enabling 
e se thus to realise its own constituent properties. The 

ends most commonly so interpreted are those which we 
call moral ends. 

The “m° ral ” element in Independence often too much isolated. 

in ZZ t i 6SG ?? ral ends great stress is laid alike b y m ankind f 
g ra , and by systems of education, on the importance of 
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culti\ating an independent attitude of mind in reference to 
em ; nor can there be anything more desirable than that 
• ie r i° U e resolutely pursued. At the same time attempts 
in is atter irection are liable to fail owing to the fact that 
in the other relationships into which the self is brought, its 
own qualifying influence is unfortunately less often exhibited 
as the result of the education received, the lesson of which 
is that the pursuit of moral ends ought not to be prematurely 
distinguished from that of ends in general, that so it may be 
possible for the pupil to see that in various other experiences, 
not usually classed as moral, the self is likewise active and 
authoritative. 

On the other hand often too exclusively regarded as “ A 
Revolt :'— And as injurious effects have been produced by 
the undue limitation of the scope assigned to independence 
of character, so, on the other hand, the efforts of certain 
educational reformers to widen its scope have been scarcely 
less unsatisfactory, owing to their partial and one-sided 
character. The influence of the modern revolutionary move- 
ment on educational theory has been strongly marked, and 
the meaning which has thus, in many quarters, come to be 
attached to independence of character as a result of education, 
simply has reference to the assertion by the pupil of his 
freedom to develop himself in every direction according to his 
own (supposed) moral bent. That this influence on education 
served, in many respects, a useful purpose, especially against 
previous and counter influences, is, no doubt, true. But it is 
not less true that it sprang from a merely temporary and 
transitional motive, and that the conception of independence 
thus formed is in no sense a scientific one. 

Value of this view , notwithstanding . — Even in Rousseau s 
“Emile," however, the understanding of what independence 
of character means is not always thus imperfect, and, indeed, 
when he says : “ Nos chagrins, nos soucis, nos peines, nous 
viennent de nous . . . . il n'existe point d autre mal que 
celui que tu fais ou que tu souffres, et Tun et l autre te vient 
de toi,"* we have but to eliminate the associations of this 
principle, on the one hand with Deism, and, on t e ot ler, 
with Rousseau's view of the perfection of the sa\ age state, 
and we shall find ourselves not a little helped ot 1 ) 


* “Emile,” p. 3 ! 5- 
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clear presentation of the principle itself, and also by the 
examples of its application. And this which is true of 
Rousseau, is still more true of some of Rousseau s successors, 
nor in spite of their occasional extravagances, has a higher 
value been set on independence of character by any other 
school of writers. 

(3) Susceptibility to ideals.— Not even the perception of the 
extent to which the subject matter of experience is determined 
by the mind’s own formative activity — in other words, the 
freedom of the mind with respect to its materials exhausts 
all i-hat is involved in the conception of character. There 


is, besides, a further perception required of the value of 
ideals. Besides that absorption of itself, which we spoke of 
as constituting interest, besides that recovery of itself from this 
absorption, which we spoke of as constituting independence, 
the mind must cherish aspirations, and must embody these 
in action. And as this is a further element in the conception 
of character, so, likewise, it is a further consideration which 
requires to be taken into account in the education of character. 

The ideal as “ law.”— It must not, however, be supposed 
that by this susceptibility to ideals is meant a mere arbitrary 
inclination towards whatever objects we are, for the time 
being, most incited to pursue. On the contrary, what we 
have in view is the bias of the character towards an ideal 
law, a principle of self-subjection. And as we saw that the 
element of independence gave to the mind that freedom 
which, by the very fact of its becoming interested, it was in 
danger of losing, so now we may observe that the subjection 
of the self to an ideal law supplies to the mind the counter- 
active which it requires when it has gained its independence. 

Education as thus conceived. — This side of the education of 
character has by no writer been more adequately conceived, 
or more clearly portrayed than by Kant, and we cannot do 
better, therefore, than to explain, by means of Kant’s own 
words, in what a course of education, such as is here referred 


to, would consist. Let us then first consider what Kant says 
as regards how the ordinary intercourse of everyday life may 
be made to serve an educational purpose in the direction of 
ideals, and, secondly, let us note how Kant suggests that this 
same purpose may be served by the use which may be made 
of history and of biography. 
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(a) Kant’s Illustrations " , 

c . • Vv hen we attend to the coiir<sp 

of conversation in m xed cnmnanioo • • course 

of learned persona and 
and jesting, another hind 

them namely argument ; for stories, if they are ^ have 
novelty and .merest, are soon exhausted, and jesting h 
likely to become msipid. Now of all argument there 
none m which persons are more ready to join who find any 
other subtle d.scuss.on tedious, none that brings m“e 
liveliness into the company than that which concerns the 
moral worth of th.s or that action, by which the character 

of some person is to be made out In these criticisms 

persons, who are passing judgment upon others, often reveal 
their own character ; some in exercising their judicial office 
especially upon the dead, seem inclined chiefly to defend the 
goodness that is related of this or that deed against all 
injurious charges of insincerity, and, ultimately, to defend 
the whole moral worth of the person against the reproach of 
dissimulation and secret wickedness; others, on the contrary, 
turn their thoughts more upon attacking this worth by accusa- 
tion and fault-finding. ... I do not know why the educators 
of youth have not long since made use of this propensity of 
reason to enter with pleasure upon the most subtle examina- 
tion of the practical questions that are thrown up.”* 

Let us now quote from the same author as regards the 
educational use which may be made of history and biography. 

( b ) . “ Tell him,” i.e., the pupil, “ the history of an honest 

man whom men want to persuade to join the calumniators 
of an innocent and powerless person (say Anne Boleyn, 
accused by Henry VIII. of England). Ele is offered 
advantages, great gifts of high rank ; he rejects them. 
This will excite mere approbation and applause in the 
mind of the hearer. Now begins the threatening of the 
loss. Amongst these traducers are his best friends, who 
now renounce his friendship ; near kinsfolk who threaten to 
disinherit him (he being without fortune), powerful persons, 
who can persecute and harass him in all places and circum- 
stances ; a prince who threatens him with loss of freedom, 


* Kant, ‘‘Kritik der praktischen Vernunft,” p. 3 02 * 


Abbot’s “ Theory of Ethics,” 


P- 1 93- 
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Then to fill the measure of suffering . . . 

is family threatened with extreme distress 
n<r him to yield; conceive himself, though 
not hard nor insensible either to 

him I say, at 
lived to 

such unutterable anguish, 


yea, loss u 
let us con 
and want, 

upright, yet with feelings 
compassion or to his own 
the moment when he 
see the day that ex 
yet remaining true 
wavering or even 1 
be raised gradually 
that to amazement, 
and a lively wish that 

certainly not in : 

The above 

indicate in a rough way 
as consisting in 
The subject is 
amplification 
already more 
educational desiderata so 
which education must assume 
on the character. Hence, the 
Kant’s recommendations ar< 
upon and brought up to date 


i distress ; conceive 
wishes that he had never 
posed him to 

to his uprightness of purpose without 
doubting, then will my youthful hearer 
, from mere approval to admiration, from 
and finally to the greatest veneration, 
• ; he could be such a man (though 

such circumstances).’ * 

Kantian illustrations are intended merely to 
the nature of the work of education 
the suggestion and enforcement of ideals, 
of course one which admits of almost endless 
and discussion. Here, however (as has been 
than once stated), we are not concerned with 


Abbott 


* Kant 
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loo exclusive Limitation of the “ Ideal” / n, cv/ 
Morality. — The second caution whirh • & ^ Sp ‘ ere ° f 
is the necessity of widening the scopelT The M ° hserved 
make it include other interests i? a ? ldeal 80 as to 
purely ethical. There is a warn rf Z ^ are 

in Kant’s treatment of this question" 1151 ! enslv ® ness both 
treatment which has been applied to it alike by philo^phers 
and by popular moralists. The ideal should be shown to 
ex, st in relation to all matters with which the mM “ 
brought into contact, the consequence of which would be a 
mora tsat.on of the whole of life, instead of an isolation o7 
moral interests and an opposition of these latter to other 
and more general interests. 

Recent Correctives. At the same time, it must be admitted 
that the improvement which has recently taken place in this 
respect is one of the most marked characteristics of the 
present age. Education is by degrees teaching men to 
attach a more extended significance to the ideal regarded 
as law and to submit themselves to this law as their own 
law. It is by degrees coming to be seen that the ideal is 
in us and in the natural world, and that therefore we 
apprehend it and use it ; that the ideal is in us and in other 
men, and that therefore we act upon them and with them ; 


that the ideal is in the law of the state, and that therefore 
we obey it ; or that it is not in us, and is in the law of the 
state, and that therefore it punishes us ; or that it is in us 
and not in it, and that therefore we change it. 



